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do a great deal of good. It would break down that en-
closure within traditional postulates which is still too
characteristic of heads of departments. It would enable
new views to be considered, new points of criticism to
be borne in mind. It is very difficult for any upper class
Englishman to know what is being thought in the classes
below him; and, unless he is a very exceptional person,
he is rarely imaginative enough to see the urgency of
finding out. And since the administrative class is largely
shut off, and the higher in its ranks the more shut off,
from contact with those below it, especially in a social
way, its knowledge of the psychology which underlies
the wants it encounters is all too likely to be external
and secondhand. What this affects, above all, is the civil
servant's conception of the limits of possible actjon. The
attacks made on his primary conceptions appear to him
inacceptable because he has never had direct and con-
tinuous contact with the experience that has led to those
attacks. Yet there exists within the service itself a good
deal of that experience which, if it could only receive
expression at the point where policy is formulated, would
inject into the traditions of the departments something,
at least, of the scepticism about fundamentals it is urgent
for the civil servant to possess. At present, I do not think
he tends to possess it; and the narrow stratum from
which he predominantly comes does not encourage its
possession.
It is, of course, clear that there can be no rapid internal
change in these matters; alteration must wait upon fun-
damental changes in the character of the educational
system. What we have gives us, at least in most of those
mainly concerned, a remarkable capacity for detachment,
a disinterested zeal for the success of any measures it
is ordered to take, which are both of high importance.
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